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CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. 


(See 10 S. viii. 443, 491; ix. 116; xi. 437; 
11 S. ii, 386; iii, 242; iv. 382, 461; 
v. 123, 484.) 

In almost every page of the ‘ Mémoires’ 

that describes the visit to England some 

example may be found of Casanova’s 
wonderful memory. 

He tells us that Pauline, the Portuguese 
lady, was in the habit of attending the 
Bavarian ambassador’s chapel, as one would 
expect a devout Catholic to do. (‘Mémoires ’ 
[Garnier], vi. 393.) For such a chapel did, 
of course, exist, standing in Warwick Street, 
Golden Square. It was burnt down in the 
Gordon Riots in 1780. . In 1763 the notorious 
Count Haslang was the Bavarian ambassa- 
dor. In connexion with the mysterious 


. 


Pauline, whom some commentators have 
concluded rather hastily to be a myth, 
Casanova mentions a M. de Saa, whom he 
calls “envoyé de Portugal,” (‘ Mémoires’ 
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[Garnier], vi. 424, 452, 501; vii. 3.) At that 
time M. de Saa was, in fact, acting as Portu- 
guese ambassador in the absence of Don 
Mello y Castro, F.R.S., the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, who did not arrive in England till 
January, 1764, (Rider's * British Merlin’ for 
1764, p. 108; ef. The Gentleman's Magazine, 
xxxiv. p. 43.) The Portuguese Embassy 
was in South Audley Street. 

About February, 1764, Casanova left his 
“belle maison”’ in Pall Mall, and took ‘“‘a little 
room at a guinea a week ”’ in the house of a 
Mrs. Mercier. (‘ Mémoires ’ [Garnier], vii. 60, 
68.) A copy of a MS. letter, preserved in the 
Archives at Dux, describes this lady as 
‘““Mistress Mercé, near the gold head, 
Greet Street [sic], Soho Square.”” The name 
and address are confirmed by the West- 
minster Rate- Books, 1762-4, where the 
following entry appears:—“Susanna Mer- 
cier, Greek Street, Soho, rent 191.” 

Casanova was surprised that his friend 
Commodore the Hon. Augustus Hervey 
(afterwards third Earl of Bristol) should 
speak to a brother of Lord Ferrers, the 
murderer, who had been hanged three years 
before at Tyburn. 

“Is he not dishonoured,”’ he asked, “ by 
the execution of his relative ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Dishonoured !”’ replied Hervey. 
at all.” 

It is curious to note that Dr. Johnson 
confirms this opinion. ‘‘ No man is thought 
the worse of here whose brother was hanged,” 
he told Boswell on April 6, 1772. (Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Johnson,’ G. Birkbeck Hill, ii. 177.) 

I have pointed out previously that 
Casanova’s chronology in regard to his 
sojourn in England is often confused and 
inaccurate. He arrived at Dover from 
Calais, as we know, on Saturday, June 11, 
1763 (see 10 S. viii. 443), after a passage of 
two hours and a half, which was a quick 
crossing, but quite possible. On Dec. 25 
of the same year John Wilkes crossed from 
Dover to Calais in about the same time. 
(‘Grenville Papers,’ ii. 186; J. Almon’s’ 
* Life of Wilkes,’ ii. 34.) Casanova says that 
he reached London in the evening ; but, if his 
description is to be trusted, it was the evening 
of Monday, June 13. (‘ Mémoires’ [Garnier], 
vi. 353.) At all events, he missed seeing 
Sophie Cornelys, who always dined with her 
mother ona Sunday. The house of Madame 
Cornelys (.e., Carlisle House, which was on 
the east side of Soho Square, south of Sutton 
Street) is described by Casanova as opposite 
the residence of the Venetian ambassador. 
(‘Mémoires ’ [Garnier], vi. 344.) This state- 
ment is no doubt correct, since, according 


** Not 
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to Rider’s * British Merlin’ for 1764, p. 108, 
M. Zuccato, Resident for Venice, lived in 
Soho Square. Zuccato, who would not 
present Casanova at Court (‘ Mémoires,’ 
vi. 355, 358), remained in England till August, 
1764, when he was succeeded by M. de 
Vignola. (Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxiv. 396.) 

Another ambassador, whom the adventurer 
met while he was in London, was the Marquis 
Caraccioli, the Envoy Extraordinary from 
the King of Naples, who was introduced to 
George III. on Wednesday, Jan. 11, 1764. 
(‘ Mémoires,’ vii. 33, 44, 48; cf. Gentleman's 
Magazine, xxxiv. 43.) So he was in London 
with Casanova for about two months. 

** Le célébre violon Giardini,’’ mentioned 
in the ‘ Mémoires,’ vi. 478, was, of course, 
the famous Italian violinist Felice di 
Giardini, who was born at Turin in 1716, 
and died at Moscow on Dec. 17, 1796. At 
this period he was living in Suffolk Street, 
and was manager of the Italian Opera at 
the King’s Theatre, Haymarket. (Vide The 
Public Advertiser, Aug. 4, 1763; ‘ Letters 
of H. Walpole ’ [Toynbee], v. 403.) 

I have not identified the Star Tavern 
mentioned in the ‘ Mémoires,’ vi. 377, 383; 
but perhaps that is impossible, for, according 
to a writer of the previous century, the 
name was a generic one, and all taverns 
of this description were of evil repute. 
(‘History of Signboards,’ Jacob Larwood, 
pp. 492, 501.) 

Claude Francois, Comte de Guerchy, at 
whose house Casanova met the Chevalier 
d’Eon (‘ Mémoires,’ vi. 356), was then 
(October, 1763) in temporary residence at 
Lord Holland’s house, 14 Arlington Street, 
at the corner of Piccadilly, while Lord Bate- 
man’s house in Soho Square was being pre- 
pared for him. (The St. James’s Chronicle, 
Oct. 11-13, 1763; cf. ‘The Squares of 
London,’ E. B. Chancellor, p. 113.) 

It may be not out of place to give a list 
of the residences of the distinguished 
Englishmen and Englishwomen whom the ad- 
venturer met during his stay in London, and 
at whose houses he was sometimes a@ guest : 
Caroline Fitzroy, Countess of Harrington, 
8 Stable Yard ; Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of 
Northumberland, Northumberland House, 
Charing Cross; Lady Betty Germain, née 
Berkeley, widow of Sir John Germain, Bart., 
16 St. James’s Square; Elizabeth Chud- 


leigh, Countess of Bristol, Kingston 
House, Knightsbridge; Henry, tenth 
Earl of Pembroke, 4 Privy Gardens; 


Charles, second Earl of Egremont, Cambridge 
House, 94 Piccadilly ; Richard, first Earl 








Earl Spencer, 10 St. James’s Place; Evelyn 
Pierrepont, second Duke of Kingston, 
3 Arlington Street. 

‘The honest’ Bosanquet (‘ Mémoires,’ vi. 
457, 480; vii. 63, 67) was probably one of the 
founders of the famous banking house ; but, 
although I have referred to all the obituary 
notices in The Gentleman’s Magazine under 
this name, I have not enough evidence to 
identify Casanova’s banker. Perhaps some 
one acquainted with the genealogy of the 
family can determine the point. 

With regard to Salvador (see vii. 67) there 
appears to be less doubt. The principal 
representative of this famous family of 
Portuguese Jews then alive was Joseph 
Salvador of Upper Tooting. (Zhe Public 
Advertiser, Aug. 16, 1766.) His chief title 
to fame was his association a few years later 
with the notorious Margaret Caroline Rudd, 
“a forgotten heroine of the Newgate Calen- 
dar,’’ who was tried for forgery at the Old 
Bailey on Dec. 8, 1775, in connexion with the 
Perreau frauds, (Cf. The Town and Country 
Magazine, vii. 481; The Morning Post, 
Nov. 25, 1777; ‘ Authentic Records of the 
Life and Transactions of Mrs. Margaret 
Rudd’ [J. Bew, 1776], vol. ii. letters 26 
and 27.) 

Messrs. LucreEN Wor and  IsRaEr. 
Sotomons have kindly furnished me with 
many interesting particulars with reference 
to the Salvador family, from which I learn 
that this Joseph Salvador died at Charles- 
town, in North Carolina, on Dec. 29, 1786. 
At the time of Casanova’s visit to England 
two of Joseph Salvador’s nephews were 
living, 7.e., Daniel and Moses Salvador, 
who may have been associated with him in 
business. 

The name Vanhel (see ‘ Mémoires,’ vii. 67) 
may be @ misprint for Vanhek, intended for 
Vanneck, as the name was sometimes 
spelt in the newspapers. Another banker, 
named Leigh (see vii. 63, 66, 69), I have not 
yet identified. HORACE BLEACKLEY, 

19 Cornwall Terrace, N.W. 





MATERIA MEDICA IN THE 
TALMUDIC AGE. 
(See ante, p. 102.) 
II. 
THERE remains to be brought forward 
evidence of what the Rabbins have contri- 
buted to the science of medicine. For the 


Hebrews of those centuries aforesaid, religion 
and law were convertible terms. The beauties 


Grosvenor, 14 Grosvenor Place ; John, first of nature and the natural objects which 
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entered directly into their religious observ- 
ances brought the science of botany within 
their ken. The first-hand technical know- 
ledge derived from inducting infants into 
the Covenant, and from Taharus, or the 
ritual process of killing animals for food, 
opened the road to the study of anatomy and 
diseases. The various injunctions in the 
Scriptures regarding women created gyne- 
cology. In osteology and in embryology the 
Rabbins made remarkable discoveries, having 
regard to the prevailing level of scientific 
possibility in those remote times. They 
counted the bones, andmadethem equal to 
the number of affirmative precepts in the 
Torah. The disciples of one Rabbi actually 
procured the body of a woman to practise 
upon for research work. They insisted 
on original work only (Chulin, 94a). The 
result was that, long before modern 
science had noted the laws of morphological 
and biological developments in _ internal 
structures and their direct associations with 
the pathology of tissues and external sur- 
faces, the Hebrew physicians in Talmudic 
times had already built up a sound body of 
reliable data out of their daily experimerts 
in Millah (initiation) and in Tahurus 
(hygienic science). Autopsy of slaughtered 
beasts, which is a religious duty of cardinal 
importance, led to the detection of degene- 
racy in the meat in its initial stages, and 
animals so affected were (and are to-day) 
rejected as trifa (unfit). Opportunities of 
directly acquiring knowledge of medicine 
were obviously circumscribed. Science won 
in the long run, as can be shown from the 
identical sources whence illustrations of 
dragon-lore, &c., were obtained, viz., from 
the pages of the Talmud itself. Much of the 


foregoing is the embodiment of passages, 


in Tractate Chulin and elsewhere; but many 
others might be quoted. Autopsy or bedikka, 
and the act of examining the lungs, called 
riah (Chulin, 47b), provide the nuclei of 
Kosher and Trifa. If the lungs adhere in 
the minutest degree to the ribs; if they are 
abnormal in number and size ; or if any foreign 
substance, such as a nail, is found in any 
part of the carcase, the animal is immediately 
condemned by the schouchet (operator). 
This rigid autopsy makes meat prepared 
more Judai.o an _ expensive business ; 
but it has immeasurable advantages in 
promoting the general hygiene and the 
longevity of the people. Again, too, the 
Abrahamic rite showed the way to the attain- 
ment of proficiency in pathology, for it is 
directed in the Gemara that the operation 


shall be postponed sine die in the case of 
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infants suffering from incipient symptoms of 
hemophilia, ophthalmia, tetanus, or jaundice. 
The pathological diagnoses and experiments 
of earlier times with regard to these 
dangerous complaints have been the means 
of saving many lives, notwithstanding that 
this order is in direct contravention of one of 
the three cardinal tenets of Judaism. 

The doctors of the Talmud started out 
with one dominant principle. Prevention 
they rated higher than the cure of disease. 
For instance, they are scrupulous about 
sanitation: “A fine dwelling, a handsome 
wife, and fine furniture raise a man socially ” 
(Berachoth). They made a point of dieting 
patients (Pesachim, 42a and 42b). They 
directed persons suffering from heart trouble 
to be sparing in starchy foods and wine. 
Certain others were put off melons and nuts 
(Berachoth). They wrote about zayvel 
(diarrhcea) and hemorrhage (dom harbei), 
and gave instructions as to dieting accord- 
ingly. Honey and similar substances were 
administered by the Rabbins (-‘Yoma, 83 b) 
in boluses, &e., to persons prostrated by. 
starvation. 

The Hebrew ladies were permitted on the 
Day of Atonement to bring with them to 
the Temple services salt lozenges (galgal’ 
maylach) (Shobbos, 64 b and 65a). The 
men were allowed on that day to have with 
them bags of pepper or ginger to freshen up. 
their nerves(Yoma, 81b). Salt lozenges and’ 
pepper were used as tooth powders (Shobbos, 
65 a). 

Many of the rules and ordinances aforesaid 
were more or less empirical, no doubt; 
but the Rabbins had to square the end 
to the means, and they did. They gave 
directions how to treat retching, giddiness, 
and headache, mainly with change or sus- 
pension of diet, and modern practice has 
followed on their lines, more or less. They 
understood all about the Cesarean operation, 
and invented various instruments, such as 
splints and crutches, for the relief of suffering 
humanity and even of animals, as the follow- 
ing anecdote shows. Rabbi Shimmon ben 
Chalafta had a very valuable hen that dis- 
located its thigh-bone. After consultation 
with his medical friends he constructed a 
splint of bamboo cane, and it recovered 
(gnassa shefouffress shel konay, vechoiyesah). 
They had an elementary knowledge of anzs- 
thetics and administered sleeping draughts. 
They practised vivisection on animals ; 
they had some theories on psychology 
(Yebamoth, 9a). Reference is made to. 
diseases of the ear in Tractate Sabbath. 
They insisted on medical examinations, and 
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went into family histories very closely. 
““The bride whose eyes sparkle may be 
wooed,’ wa3 one of their maxims (Taanith, 
24a). They objected to kissing otherwise 
than on the forehead or the hand (Rosh 
Hashana, 25b). Cupping, amputations, and 
the setting of fractured limbs were all 
mastered, and detailed directions for them 
are given in the different sections allocated 
to these matters. 

Among the ancient Hebrews there was 
but one aristocracy, the aristocracy of the 
intellect. Here the Rabbi was a monarch 
absolute, and next in rank stood the cho- 
cham, @ specialist in all manner of diseases, 
called generally chaloeem, yissurin, and 
machouveem, maladies of the mind and of 
the body, which only masters of medicine 
can diagnose. Next in rank were the 
rephoim, who combined surgery with medi- 
cine, and were equally adept in either branch ; 
next to them stood the wmman or rophet 
umman (surgeon), who invariably attended 
patients with a_ retinue (levoyah) of 
apprentices, and whose advent was usually 
the signal for an ovation, every one saluting 
them, and lining up so that they might pass 
along with the least possible delay (Chulin, 
54b). The assia was the people’s doctor 
with his nostrums already described. Many 
of these skilled men had extensive “‘ rounds,”’ 
and earned large fees. They could only 
settle in poorer quarters of the town, as 
much for the convenience of their humble 
clients as for the benefit of the landlords 
whose estates suffered through the noise 
caused by the continuous traffic to and from 
their surgeries. Many of them inherited 
large practices. Every city had to have a 
professional man (Sanhedrin, 17b). Their 
official position was very high, and their 
testimony in criminal cases was held to 
be final (Gittin) Corporal punishment 
was administered under their sole direction. 
The Talmud mentions several distinguished 
medical men by name: Shammai ben Gama- 
liel ; Yochanon ben Nuri; Shemuel Yarche- 
nooee, medical adviser to Rabbi Yehudah 
Hannassi, on whose behalf he went on a 
political mission to Antoninus Pius, and 
while in Rome was successful in rescuing 
from the dungeons a beautiful Hebrew lad, 
who ultimately became a mouray houroho, 
an eminent scholar, and an ornament to 
Judaism; and lastly, Rabbi Chanina, who 
was a famous physician, being boki Berefuous 
(Yoma, 49a), of whom an excellent anecdote 
is related, proving his fine independence of 
character and unflinching adhesion to the 


highest traditions on which the religion of 





Israel has been enduringly fostered and 
inflexibly sustained. 


This essay is dedicated 
to the beloved memory of 
my dear Parents, 
Raphael and Rebecca Breslar. 


M. L. R. BREsLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 





RECRUITING FOR AGINCOURT IN 1415.— 
The Prime Minister recently cited, in the 
House of Commons, two stanzas from an 
“old ballad,’ which were singularly apposite 
to the topic of recruiting, which he was 
discussing at the time :— 

Go ’cruit me Cheshire and Lancashire 

And Derby hills that are so free : 

Not a married nan nor widow’s son— 

No widow’s curse shall go with me. 

They ’cruited Cheshire and Lancashire, 

And Derby hills that are so free : 

Though no married man or no widow’s son, 
They have ’cruited three thousand and three. 

I have seen no allusion in the papers to 
the source of this quotation. 

Two versions of this old ballad are to be 
found in an appendix to Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
‘History of the Battle of Agincourt,’ pub- 
lished in 1832. The first consists of fourteen 
stanzas, and the second of twenty-three. 
The first is prefaced by a note :— 

“The following ballad was obligingly communi- 
cated by Bertram Mitford, of Mitford Castle in 
Northumberland, Esquire, who wrote it from the 
dictation of a very aged relative.” 

In the first version the last line of the first 
stanza quoted by Mr. Asquith read :— 
For there was a jovial brave company. 
In the second, 
; No widow’s curse shall go with me 
was substituted ; so he blended the two. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


UnusuAL CHRISTIAN NAMES.—As_ some 
have from time to time been placed on 
record in‘ N. & Q.,’ it may, perhaps, be 
interesting to add a few more (which appear 
in the second volume of Stebbing Shaw’s 
‘ History of Staffordshire ’) :— 

P. 16. Walter Bassett married Sconsolate 
Grevill. 

P. 38. Granada Brown, relict of Edward 
Fryth. 

P. 70. Eintina (or Encina), daughter of 
Sir William Ruffus. 

P. 70. Geoffrey de Bakepuse and Eneisin 
his wife. 

P. 100. Edward Croxall married Avarilla 
Vincent. R. B. 
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PAYMENTS T0 EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AUTHORS FOR CORRECTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—A volume of broadsides and 
pamphlets on the eighteenth-century copy- 
right agitation and the publishers’ petitions, 
which lies before me, has belonged successiv ely 
to Thomas Lengman, William Lort, and 
Bindley. It contains a 4-page 4to circular, 

‘An Account of the Expense of correcting 
and improving Sundry Books,’ which recites 
that 

‘the Booksellers now petitioning the Legisla- 
— for Relief, most humbly beg leave to observe 
that there is scarce an instance of a new Edition 
of any living Author’s Work printed w ithout 
submitting it to his correction and improvement,” 
so the 
‘authors sometimes receive, in Process of Time, 
is much money for corrections and improvements 
as was first paid for the Copy.” 

The examples quoted are principally 
dictionaries (Ainsworth’s, Baretti’s, and 
Bayle’s), but the following are of more than 


FERRERS—ALLEYNE: A POSSIBLE CON- 
NEXION. (See ante, p. 84.) — Burke’s 
‘ Baronetage,’ &c. (see 1915 ed., p. 91), 
begins the Alleyne pedigree with “‘ George 


Alleyne of C hartley , Stafford and Grantham, 
co. Lincoln,” and makes no reference ‘to 
Dethick’s note; from which it may be 
inferred that either a copy of the Visitation 
pedigree lacking the note was consulted, or 
that the transcriber failed to appreciate its 
significance. 

The family tradition appears in later days 


to have been ignored or forgotten. Prob- 
ably, prosperity and importance gained 


beyond the seas had something to do with 
this. . Not only das Burke evide ntly no 
suggestion to work on, but Wotton (17 71) 

‘cannot give their particular descent,” and 
| begins with a prominent member of the 
ifamily in Barbados (iii. 249), not even the 
first there. 

The Alleyne arms are: 
in chief 2 lions’ 





‘Per chevron gu. 
‘ies erased or. 


| and erm., 


ordinary interest :— | This coat was granted (or recorded) at 
er pcos 98 Ss Pe ge Dictionary,’ £ s.d-| Heralds’ College in 1769 (Fox-Davies, 
$e ee “Armorial Families,’ sixth ed., p- 25) 
Edition ‘ 300 0 =o | @pparently when the baronetey was conferred 
The Editors of Shakespeare— | (April 6 of that year). It is not much like 
Mr. Rowe .. fis a 36 10 0 | “‘ vairy or and gu.” ! 
- aie Je “a 0 | How did this coat come to be chosen ? 
ie Herken “30 12 01 It is remarkably like that of Jacomb, * * per 
Mr.Gay . 235 19 6 | | chevron az. and erm., 2 lions’ heads era. arg. 
Mr. Whatley 12 0 ©| ‘ Christian,” the wife of Richard Alleyne, 
Mr. Theobald 652 10 0|D.D., whose son Reynold was the first of 
a oe ag oes z : | the family to settle in Barbados, may have 
Mr. Johnson, copies to ec saeina | * | been a member of this family—‘he merest 
of .. 875 0 0 ‘conjecture this! It would be interesting to 
Ditto, a new Edition in 1774 100 0 © | have the point cleared up. 
: Universal History, Ancient and E. B. DE COLEPEPER. 
Modern,’ for revising, correcting | 
. and digesting it, fora new Edition 1,575 0 0 LONDON Socrety FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
The last item in this list of examples is :— | TIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. —I think it is 
Paid to Authors and Editors, over  £ s. d.| worthy of a note in your valued paper that 
_ tag Bg i ce | the title of this scciety is now Church Missions 
hae Sniien ba "11.959 15. 0 | to_Jews; the former title it had borne for 
ar | 107 vears. The Patron, Vice-Patron, Pre- 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. |sident, Vice-President, and present officers 
Tur UnprerGrounp Raiway or tue Fe all members of the Chureh of England 
Unirep Srares.—This phrase seems to | or of Churches in communion with her. 
have been well understood in the days prior M.A.Oxon, 
to the American Civil War. The followi mer; A ‘ 
extract is from ‘ American States, Churches, | J wed EMERALD . Cuastiry. — In 
and Slavery ,” by the Rev. J. B. Balme, Richard Tomlinson’s: English tranelation of 
London, Hamilton, 1863 :— | the ‘‘ Medicinal Dispensatory .by the 


‘“‘There are a few instances on record of slaves 
who have been delivered from the grasp of their 
— and consigned to the care of a merciful 

rovidence by the Underground Railway to 
Canada.” 


CITIZEN. 


Illustrious Renodeus ”’ (London, 1657), there 
is a curious passage about the emerald’s 
alleged love of chastity, quoting the case 


| of an unnamed Hungarian queen, the stone 


in whose ring broke into three parts on a 
certain occasion. Mr. George Fred. Kunz 
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jin his ‘ Curious Lore of Precious Stones’ | 


(Philadelphia, 1913), gives, in facsimile, a 
specimen page of a fourteenth (?) century 
MS. in his possession containing an Italian 
version of the ‘ De Mineralibus’ of Albertus 
Magnus (1193-1280), for a short time 
Bishop of Ratisbon, to whom Renodezus 
was evidently indebted for his information 
on this subject. In this translation the 
Hungarian king’s name, as per specimen 
page, is given as Béla, on the strength of 
which Mr. Kunz identifies him with Béla IV. 
(1235-70). In the original version, how- 
ever, the king’s name is not mentioned, but 
it is merely stated that he was the bishop’s 
contemporary. - Las Pe 





Oucries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family macters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Rumours OF CAPTURE OF NAPOLEON, 
1798.—The following eighteenth - century 
passages need explanation :— 

‘At Edinburgh, during the American War, the 
Governor of the Castle received despatches. Lady 
» his friend, in the French sense of the word, 
was with him; and he was half drunk. Unfit for 
the task himself, he gave her the despatches to 
read. The lady has a warm imagination, and is 
delighted by a grand display ; something that she 
read inflamed her fancy, and she exclaimed, 
*Governor, here is great news; you must order 
the Castle guns fired directly. The Governor 
took her word for it. and gave orders accordingly ; 
but the great news, like the capture of Buonaparte 
in Hyde Park on Thursday, was wholly ideal. 
The guns were fired, the city was alarmed, crowds 
came running to know the reason, and the maudlin 
Governor was disgraced and laughed at.” 


Who was Lady ——? Who was the 
Governor of the castle ? What is the source 
of this anecdote ? Are there any references 
to “the capture of Buonaparte in Hyde 
Park” on that Thursday in July, 1798, 
among the papers or magazines of the time ? 
“July 26th [1798])—Went to Debrett’s. The 
news there, that Buonaparte and his whole fleet 
were taken ; it was communicated by Lord H—— to 
the horse volunteers that were reviewing in Hyde 
Park; they immediately gave three huzzas, and 
it ran from mouth to mouth through the crowd. 
It was false. Such scenes are tragically ridiculous. 
...---Buonaparte has been captured at least a dozen 
times. On one of these occasions Lord L—, as 
I hear, communicating the news to one of the 
B——’s, began his letter with three hurrahs.”’ 


Who was Lord H—— ? Who was Lord 
L—— ? Who were the B——’s ? 





E. C. 








‘THE DECAMERONE.’—Recently I pur- 
chased a rare edition of the first English 
translation of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decamerone.’ 
On referring to the tenth novel of the third 
day I found the original story omitted, and 
another substituted entitled :— 

“‘The wonderful and chaste resolved continency 
of fair Serictha, daughter to Siwalde, King of 
Denmarke, who being sought and sued after by 
many worthy persons that did affect her deerly, 
would not look a man in the face until such time 
before she was married.” 

I should like to know whether this substituted 
tale is by the author of the ‘ Decamerone,’ 
or taken from some other source. 

MAvURICE JONAS. 


Russtan RecGiMENts.—In The Asiatic 
Review of August, 1915, Dr. John Pollen, 
C.I.E., says that the Astrakan Regiment of 
the Russian army, the 12th Grenadiers, was 
raised by Roman Bruce, “ eldest son of one 
William Bruce, who migrated to Russia in 
Cromwell’s time.’ Was he related to 
Master General James Bruce of the Airth 
family, who, according to James Grant 
(‘Scottish Soldiers of Fortune’), was the 
first officer to render the Russian artillery 
efficient ? Were any other Russian regi- 
ments of to-day raised by Scotsmen ? 

J. M. Buitoca. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


GENNYS OF LAUNCESTON AND PLYMOUTH. 
—There is reason to believe that some 
member or members of this ancient Cornish 
family migrated to Ireland in the seventeenth 
century. Any information on the subject 
will be gratefully acknowledged by 

GERTRUDE THRIFT. 

79 Grosvenor Square, Rathmines, Dublin. 


A TiTHE-BARN IN Lonpon.—Some years 
ago there was a statement in one of the daily 
newspapers to the effect that the tithe-barn 
at Peterborough had been bought by a 
London antiquary, who proposed to remove 
it and re-erect it somewhere in London. 
Was this scheme ever carried out ? 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


SMALL MEzzoTINT ENGRAVINGS, c. 1829.— 
I have in a scrap-book the small mezzotint 
title-page of ‘ Pidding’s New Pocket Cabinet 
for 1829,’ and some ten mezzotint prints, of 
miniature size, generally about 33 by 2} in., 
mostly topographical, but with a few fancy 
subjects, evidently taken from the work 
named. The views include Dover and 
Carisbrooke Castles, Godalming, Rochester 
Bridge, Maldon Church, and the Pantheon 
at Rome, and are remarkably well executed, 
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one having ““H. James” as the artist ow 


engraver. Were there issues of this ‘New 
Pocket Cabinet’ in other years, and is 
anything known of the “‘H. James’’ who is 
named ? W. 5B. FH. 


“* GOVERNMENT FOR THE PEOPLE, OF THE 
PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE.’’—Does any reader 
know the origin of this phrase? I have 
been told that it occurred in the preface to 
Caxton’s ‘ Wyclif’s Bible,’ in the preface to 
the Wyclif and Hereford version of Wyclif’s 
Bible, or in a pamphlet of the period bearing 
on that version, but it is extremely difficult 
to trace it to its source. I shall be glad 
if any one can shed any light on the matter. 

RosBert J. PATERSON. 


REFERENCE WANTED : SWINBURNE.—Per- 
haps one of your readers can tell me where 
to find the following Swinburnian lines. The 
first line of the stanza is missing :— 


Things that Fate fashions or forbids, 
The Dust of Time-forgotten Kings 
Whose name falls off the Pyramids. 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 
16 Marlborough Place, N.W. 


Is THE ONLY CHILD Ever Famous ?— 
Some correspondence recently appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ as to a twin achieving greatness. 
May I ask what instances there are of an 
only child becoming famous, or if the fact 
of having no brothers and sisters usually 
results in the early spoiling of the infant, 
and its subsequent handicap through life ? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


SupBury Hospitat, Lonpon.—In what 
part of the parish of St. Olave, Hart Street, 
was located the hospital for ten aged poor 
persons established in the seventeenth 
century by Paul Bayning, Viscount Sud- 
bury ? ALBERT Cook MYERS. 

Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


“Domus Crucrata.”—The Cistercian 
Convent of Revesby took over land from 
the Knights Hospitallers of Maltby on the 
condition that the monks maintained a domus 
C-uciata on the land. What was a domus 


Cruciata ? W. M. MyppEtrTon. 
Woodhall Spa. 


‘De Imrrationr Curist1’: AUTOGRAPH 
MS.—The precious autograph MS. of the 
original Latin work of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ dated a.p. 1424, is 
known to have been preserved in Brussels. 
It would be worth while ascertaining 





whether this priceless treasure has been 
removed, or lost, since the war, and what 
library of Brussels (probably the Bibliothéque 
Royale ?) happily owns the MS. Perhaps 
one of your readers may be able to enlighten © 
us on this question. H. KReEBs. 


Davip Ross.—According to the ‘ Dict. 
of Nat. Biog.,’ xlix. 259, Ross was the “ son 
of a writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, who 
settled in London in 1722 as a solicitor of 
appeals.’’ What were the Christian names of 
his father, and who was his mother? Is 
there any record of his marriage with Fanny 
Murray ? G F. R. B. 


BLANTYRE EstTATEs IN Ross.—Could any 
one kindly inform me what estates or resi- 
dences were owned by Lord Blantyre in 
Eastern Ross before and after 1846 ? 

M. R. R. MG. G. 


PER CENTUM: THE SYMBOL %.—I shall be 
obliged if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can kindly 
explain the origin and significance of the 
symbol % to note “ per cent.” J. 

Renfrewshire. 

[This was discussed at 11 S. iv. 168, 238, 272.] 





‘* HERMENTRUDE’S "’ COLLECTION OF PEDI- 
GREES. (See 8 S. v. 20, 25.)—At these 
references in 1894 the death of “‘ Hermen- 
trude ’’ (Miss Emily 8. Holt) was announced, 
and a desire expressed that her valuable 
collections of medieval pedigrees should be 
preserved by depositing them in some public 
institution where they could be consulted. 
Can any one inform me if they were so 
deposited, and where, or failing this in whose 
possession they now are ? EK. A. Fry. 

Thornhill, Kenley, Surrey. 


SHILLETO Famity.—Could any reader of 
‘N. & Q. give information regarding the 
ancestry of Francis Shilleto of Heath Hall, 
near Wakefield, c. 1585, and state in what 
way he was connected with Francis Shilleto 
of Houghton, who was granted arms by 
Sir W. Dethick, Garter, on Jan. 24, 1602? 

R. J. SHILLETO. 

61 St. John’s Road, Oxford. 


‘THE BLAZON OF GENTRIE.’—J. Pettit 
Andrews, in his ‘Anecdotes’ (London, 
1789), under ‘ Heraldry’ cites “‘a scarce 
treatise in quarto, entitled ‘The Blazon of 
Gentrie ’ (a book recommended by Peacham 
in his ‘Compleat Gentleman’).’” What is 
the date of publication of ‘The Blazon of 
Gentrie,’ and is the author known ? ° 

YGREC. 
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DEAN CHURCH ON BROWNING’S ‘ SOR- 


DELLO.’—Some years ago Dean Church 
published an article in one of the magazines 
on Browning’s ‘ Sordello.’ Can the reference 
to it be given ? Ws 


Dr. ARCHIBALD VINCENT SmitH’s ASCENT 
oF Mont Brianc, 1847.—I should be very 
glad to receive any information about this. 
Please reply direct. 

; HON. SECRETARY, ALPINE CLUB. 

23 Savile Row, W. ; 


TimotHy ConsTaBir.—lI shall be glad if 
any reader can give me any information 
relating to the ancestors of Timothy Con- 
stable, who married on Jan. 13, 1736/7, at 
St. James’s Church, Westminster, Elizabeth 
Hunting, and who was buried at Melford, 
Suffolk, in March, 1750. The marriage 
certificate reads as follows: ‘‘ Timothy 
Constable of Bradfield Combust in ye County 
of Suffolk and Elizabeth Hunting of this p. 
L.A.B.C. 1736 /7.” 

(See 11 8. xi. 150.) 

CLIFFORD C. WOOLLARD. 

68 St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot, Hants. 


DortTon-By-Britut.—The earlier history 
of this village is known to me, but I wish to 
ascertain its present condition and at what 
date its local vogue as a health resort ceased. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W. 


ANOMALIES IN THE PEERAGE.—Are there 
any instances other than that of Lord 
Searsdale and Lord Curzon of a father and 
son both being peers, but the son enjoying a 
higher degree of nobility than the father, 
and in the latter’s lifetime ? 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


JosHUA STANFERY, ARTIST.—Is anything 
known of an artist of this name ? I possess a 
portrait group in oils by him of Sir Charles 
Price, second baronet, with his son Sir 
Charles Price, third baronet, signed and 
dated 1851. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


‘THE TommiaD.’—Who were the author 
and subject of this poem, which is described 
on the title-page as “‘ A Biographical Fancy 
written about the year 1842’’? Whose 
portrait forms the frontispiece ? The poem 
was printed for private circulation in 1882 
(London, Marcus Ward & Co.). 

A. ALBERT CAMPBELL. 

4 Waring Street, Belfast. 


Scort’s ‘ Eve or Sr. Jonn.’—The editor’s 
preface to Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Eve of St. John’ 
states as follows: ‘“‘ The catastrophe of the 
tale is founded upon a well-known Trish. 
tradition.” Could any of your readers 
explain what this well-known tradition is, 
and its approximate antiquity ? 

Norton Pow ett, Col. 


RicHARDSON, c. 1783.—Could any one 
please inform me if there were any descen- 
dants of James and Charles Richardson, or 
their married sister Elizabeth, all living in 
1783, the three children of James Richard- 
son and his wife Sarah (who was a daughter 
of Charles Johnston, M.D.), who were living 
in 1732 in the city of York ? 

R. D. GARDNER. 


CLEOPATRA AND THE PEaRL.—We have 
all heard the tale of how Cleopatra dissolved 
a pearl in vinegar and drank it to the health 
of Mark Antony. But will a pearl dissolve 
in vinegar ? A. 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 


JOANNA LA Loca.—Mrs. Ady, in her ‘ Life’ 
of Christina of Milan, states that Joanna a 
Loca was buried at Bruges. Is this a fact ? 


J. D. 


Mrs. PLUNKETT AND ARTHUR MURPHY.— 
A Mrs. Plunkett, said to have been a cousin 
of Arthur Murphy, the dramatist, is said to 
have made him an allowance in his later 
years. A Mrs. Arthur Plunkett, who was 
his aunt, also befriended him when he was a 
boy. Can some one tell me the exact 
relationship of the second Mrs. Plunkett 
and Murphy, and also the date of her death ? 
The family was Irish. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


WALKER FAMILIES OF MIDDLESEX. (See 
11S. xii. 481 ; 12 S. i. 55.)—It would oblige 
me if (in association with recent correspond- 
ence in your columns as to Walker families 
of Stratford-le-Bow, Finchley, &c.) any of 
your contributors could inform me who were 
the parents of Andrew Walker, who carried 
on business in London as a colour or lead 
merchant between 1757 and 1785, and was, 





IT have reason to believe, connected with 
' Finchley. 

| He appears for the first time in the 
|‘ London Directory’ for 1757, and then 
| resided in Cold Bath Fields. In 1769 his 
name is entered as of Little Warner Street, 
Cold Bath Fields, and so continues till 1786. 
when it disappears from the Directory. In 
his wife’s will, made June 1, 1786, and 
proved on June 14, she is described as 
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“Amy Walker of the parish of St. James, 
Clerkenwell [which includes Cold Bath 
Fields], widow’; so that Andrew, her 
husband, probably died in 1785-6. 

Three of their children appear as baptized 
in St. James’s Church in that parish between 
1764 and 1767, but I can find no burial entry 
of either Andrew or Amy Walker, nor any 
will or administration of Andrew Walker, nor 


record of his parents, nor whence he 
came to Cold Bath Fields, London, in 1757. 
C. W. RR: 
Replies. 
TAVOLARA: MORESNET : GOUST 
(?LLIVIA): ALLEGED SMALL 


REPUBLICS. 
(12 S. i. 42.) 


TAVOLARA certainly appears to have claims 
to rank with Moresnet as a microscopic 
territory @ /a San Marino and Andorra, but 
probably, at the best, with not a tithe of the 
diplomatic status and official circumstance of 
these. The existence of Goust appears, on 
the other hand, to rest upon the authority of 
The Pall Mall Gazette for June 5, 1915. 

As regards the former, the dates given in 
The Tablet quotation are no doubt correct : 
“from 1836 to 1886 Tavolara was a tiny 
monarchy.” There is not a word about it 
in ‘The Sketch of the Present State of the 
Island of Sardinia,’ London (Murray), 1828, 
by Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., F.S.A., who, 
however, mentions the geological and botan- 
ical features of this island, “‘ the ancient 
Hermea.” In J. W. Tyndale’s ‘ The Island 
of Sardinia, London (R. Bentley), 1849, 
vol. ii. pp. 19-20, is an account of the genesis 
of the monarchy, which I abridge as follows : 
A shepherd and his family ‘* of most primeval 
and unsophisticated habits have for many 
years been the sole inhabitants of the island.” 
When the king came to Tavolara and 
Terranova, the shepherd sent him, as pro- 
visions, a number of the sheep and wild 
goats in which the island abounds. His 


Majesty, who, of course, did not need these, | 


in thanking the shepherd of Tavolara, asked 
whether he wished for anything, promising 
to give it him if the demand were reasonable 
and within the royal power. After much 
pondering and debate, a list of household 
articles (not worth 20s.) was decided against 
in favour of 1 lb. of gunpowder. But the 
royal messenger suggesting that the shepherd 


should ask for something else, he, after 
further deliberation, broke out :— 

“Oh, tell the King of Terra ferma that I 

should like to be king of Tavolara; and that ifany 
people come to live in the island, that they must 
obey me as the people obey him in Terra ferma.’ 
It might be rash [continues Tyndale] to guarantee 
the veracity of the whole of the story, but that 
the greater part is true is very probable from the 
fact that the King of Terra ferma gave a few 
privileges to the shepherd as long as he should 
live and inhabit his sea-girt rock ; a compromise 
between a pound of gunpowder and a regal 
diadem.”” 
The “ King of Terra ferma “’ was apparently 
Charles Albert of Sardinia (1831-49). 
(Tyndale’s book, is, by the by, a most 
interesting and painstaking work. It con- 
tains a transcript of a patent, granted by a 
king of Aragon to the ancestor of a modern 
Sardinian noble of Spanish descent, which 
corrects and supplements the accepted 
pedigree of the house as given by the 
Valencian genealogist Viciana, in unexpected 
fashion. ) 

With regard to Llivia, &c., the theory 
that Gouse is an abbreviation of Saillagouse 
may or may not be correct. But if it be, 
then the republican status of Gouse (=Sailla- 
gouse) goes by the board. The following 
two notes are from an article by A. Salsas, 
‘Consécration de I’Eglise Sainte Eugénie de 
Saillagouse (3 juin, 913), in the Revue 
d'histoire et d’archéologie du Roussillon, iil. 
217 (Perpignan), 1902 :— 

‘* Saillagouse, chef-lieu de canton de l’arrondisse- 
ment de Prades, est mentionné pour la premiére 
fois dans le diplome de consécration de la 
cathédrale d’Urgel en 839, sous le nom de Sallagosa. 
Ce village dépendait du district de Llivia, pagus 
Liviensis.’’—P. 225, note 3. 

‘** Gourguga.—Gorguja, hameau dépendant du 
territoire municipal et de la province de Llivia 
enclave espagnol).”’—P. 226, note 4. 

Thus Saillagouse is a chef-liew de canton of 
the French arrondissement of Prades; it 
|was formerly attached to Llivia, which in 
| turn remains a fragment of Spain. 

Be CODE: 


| THe NEWSPAPER PLACARD (11 8. xii. 483; 
| 12 8. i. 18, 77.)—Examples of some famous 
contents billsmay be found in certain incidents 
connected with the late James Gordon Ben- 
| nett’s journalistic career. Here in England we 
| sometimes find it difficult to understand, or 
| at any rate to appreciate, American news- 
| paper methods; and it is not easy to grasp 
| the precise intention of the late James 

Gordon Bennett, when he began a journalistic 

career by attacking the editors of other 
| newspapers. James Grant, in his ‘ History 
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of the Newspaper Press,’ vol. ii. pp. 414-15, 
states that Gordon Bennett calculated that 
“‘ by these means his infant paper [The New 
York Herald] would be brought into notice.’ ”’ 
So fierce were Bennett’s attacks on other 
editors that there was nothing for them to 
do but to thrash their assailant. General 
Webb, editor of The New York Courier, was 
the first who resorted to this method of 
reply. The following day Bennett’s own 
paper came out with a contents bill printed 
in the largest type the office could produce, 
announcing “ Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
Publicly Horsewhipped.” Passers-by could 
hardly believe the evidence of their own 
eyes, and they were obliged to buy the paper 
to get convinced. In a few days another 
contents bill appeared : “‘ Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett Horsewhipped a Second Time.” 
Bennett’s contention in what he wrote of the 
affair was that the editorial world of New 
York were jealous of his high position, &c. 

As an instance of a specially sensational 
poster the following from America would be 
difficult to beat :— 

A Family Poisoned. 
An Alleged Murderer Arrested. 
A Brother Shoots a Sister. 
A Phil .delphian’s Pocket Picked of 8,060 Dollars. 
A Swindler Arrested. 

Wanton Murder by a Young Man in Philadelphia. 
A Bostonian Beats his Mother’s Brains out. 
A Policeman Fatally Shot by Burglars in 
Washington. 

Sentence on a Wife-Killer. 

An United States Soldier Shot. 

A Pack Proprietor Shot at a Race. 
Counterfeiters Nabbed in St. Louis. 

Two Murders in Nashville. 

A Forger arrested in Washington. 
Desperate Attempt of a Convicted Murderer to 
Escape. 

Man Murdered in Richmond. 

Lynch Law in Minnesota. 

A Man cuts his Wife’s Throat. 

A Coroner Shot. 

Murder by a Negress. 

Was it not a fact that The Times, The 
Morning Post, and The Morning Advertiser 
did not issue contents bills until many years 
after other papers had done so regularly ? 

Among my books, I have a paper-covered 
volume for which I paid a penny at a second- 
hand stall. It is called ‘ Progress of British 
Newspapers in the Nineteenth Century.’ 
On p. 195 of this book there is a passage, in 
the final lines of which I think may be 
detected the origin of the contents bill as we 
now know it :— 

“The gathering in and transmission of news 
was attended with extraordinary cost and trouble 
in the thirties and before the electric telegraph 
came into vogue. Mounted men, with relays of 


horses, brought intelligence of important events 





from distant parts of the kingdom, and if, as 
was sometimes the case, a good rider got over the 
ground at the rate of twelve miles an hour, the 
circumstance was regarded as being worthy of 
special mention in the columns of the journal 
served by him. On the Derby Day it was one of 
the sights of London to see the couriers of The 
Globe, The Sun, or Bell’s Life ride across Waterloo 
Bridge into the Strand, with the names of the 
first three horses, and a brief comment on the 
incidents of the race, in a sealed pouch slung 
round their necks. Thousands of people paid the 
penny toll to go across the bridge and witness ‘ the 
straight run in’ of the mounted messengers, 
Loud were the cries of the throng as the gates 
were thrown wide open, and the men were seen 
riding furiously up the Waterloo Road. The 
rivalry was very great, and under the stimulating 
influences of the hour, the excitement on the 
Downs fifteen miles away was, in a measure, 
transferred to London. Placards, already partly 
prepared, were then filled up, with the names of 
the first, second, and third horses, and pasted on 
the windows, while tumultuous throngs of sporting 
men surged up, struggling, fighting, roaring, pencil 
and notebook in hand to copy them. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


An Epicram By J. C. SCALIGER (12 8 
67).—-It is rather surprising to meet with 
the false quantity Vascénia in the verse of 
so famous a scholar. His son would hardly 
have been guilty of forgetting his Juvenal 
in this way. I have somewhere seen the 
saying “‘Apud Bisecayos bibere et vivere 
idem est” attributed to an emperor. This 
looks like the original of Scaliger’s epigram, 
but I cannot remember where I found it. 
Can any one furnish the reference ? 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. ; 


PATTERSON Famity (11 S. xii. 221, 289, 
308).—A thin volume, I think 8vo, is 
published on the history of this family. I 
presented a copy to one of the name twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, but cannot recall 
author or publisher. Second-hand book- 
sellers will readily do so. J. K. 

Cape of Good Hope. 


DUCHESSES WHO HAVE MARRIED Com- 
MONERS (11 S. xii. 501; 12 S. i. 36, 57, 96).— 
In The Genealogical Magazine, vol. vii. p. 259, 
will be found reproduced, from ‘ The Blood 
Royal of Britain,’ a picture of Frances, 
Duchess of Suffolk, elder daughter of the 
Princess Mary (Tudor) by Charles (Brandon), 
Duke of Suffolk, with her second husband, 
Adrian Stokes. Nicolas’s ‘Synopsis’ re- 
lates that her husband, Henry Grey, Marquis 
‘of Dorset and Duke of Suffolk, was attainted 
and beheaded in 1554, when all his honours 
became forfeited. JOHN LIVESEY. 
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AUTHOR OF FrRENcH SoNG WANTED (12 S. 
i. 11, 56).—Music and words were published 
in the “Miscellaneous Series of Songs,” 
No. 339, ‘Cyclopedia of Music,’ as given 
below. The heading is ‘A Celebrated 
French Song.’ The spelling is evidently 
wrong in places; in one or two, however, it 
may be old spelling. I have copied exactly 
as printed, 

I also wrote to Paris to Mr. Blair 
Fairchild, a well-known authority on 
old French music. He replies that he 
has made full inquiries, and finds that 





the author is unknown. Neither 
Weckerlin nor Larousse gives any name. 
Mr. Fairchild consulted M. Expert (under- 
librarian of the library of the Conservatoire 
de Musique), who, after consulting various 
works, came to the same conclusion as Mr, 
Fairchild. 


The music and words of the song are 
given below, in case they may be in some 
way aclue. The Catalogue of the British 
Museum gives 1856 as date of publication 
of the Misc. Series. In 1776 Mozart com- 
posed variations on the air. 


MISC. SERIES, No. 339. 
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Si je rougis par malheur L’autre jour dans un bosquet 
Une soupir trahir mon coeur Il m’en fait un jolie bouquet 
La fripponne avec addresser Il a paru ma hullette 
Profitant de m’en faire blesser Et me dise ma belle brunette 
Hélas Mama d’une faut pas Flora et moins belle que toi : 
J’allois mourir dans ses bras. L’amorer moins tendre que moi. 
4. 


Je vous ai jure ma Maman 
De n’avoir jamais d’amant 
Mais silvandre me feu plaire 
Il est tendre et sincere 


Silvandre est si 


charmant 


Puis je force mon serment. 
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A PHANTOM PARLIAMENT (1158. xii. 29, 306). 
—On account of the supposition put forth 
by Mr. J. H. Murray in his reply, viz., 
that the ‘‘ Phantom Parliament ” must refer 
to the vision seen by Charles XI. of Sweden, 
I beg to mention the following :— 

The said “‘ vision’? has been among the 
most popular of Swedish legends. No less 
than forty-six special editions of it, printed 
between 1817 and 1893, are preserved in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm. The contents 
of the publication, however, differ essentially 
from the account which Mr. Murray has 
given of it from the texts quoted by him. 
Thus it was not a session of the Swedish 
Parliament which the King is said to have 
witnessed. What he saw was a young king 
with his councillors; it was not one, but 
many persons who had to put their heads 
under the executioner’s axe in the presence 
of them, &e. ; and in the original publication 
there is nothing whatever to be found that 
might be applied to the death of Gustavus ITI. 
and to the execution of his murderer. 

That this publication is a mere fiction 
needs no proof; it is supposed to have 
originated about 1740 for the purpose of 
deterring the elected successor, Adolphus 
Frederick, from accepting the crown offered 
to him. The story, again, reproduced by 
Mr. Murray originates from the celebrated 
French author Prosper Mérimée, who, in a 
juvenile work published 1830 in the Revue 
de Paris, has treated the Swedish anecdote 
in a free way, and adapted it to later events. 
In the same review, in 1833, Count G. 
Léwenhielm published an article under the 
title ‘Démenti donné A un fantéme.’ 

Mr. 


That the vision referred to by 
PRITCHARD cannot, indeed, be connected 
with ‘‘a Prussian sovereign” and “a 


arliament of about one hundred years 
earlier’ is obvious from the fact that the 
Prussian Parliament (Landtag) is not yet 
one hundred years old. 
E. W. DaAxHLGREN, Director of the 
Royal Library, Stockholm. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 S. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148, 168, 
184, 228, 284, 368; 1258. i. 77)—Germanus 
of Auxerre led the band of converts which 
won the Hallelujah Victory in 429 (?). 

The battle of Myton-on-Swale took place 


in 1320. It affords a very remarkable 
example of clerical militancy. An army 
10,000 strong, formed of all sorts and 


conditions of men, was raised by the Arch- 
bishop of York, William de Melton, to 
pursue the Scots, who had menaced his city. 
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He himself headed the foree, and he had 
the assistance of Hotham, Bishop of Ely. 
Holinshed expresses the opinion that they 
were “‘ much fitter to pray for the success of 
a battle than to fight it.” The attempt 
came to grief, and, to quote Whellan’s 
* York and the North Riding,’ vol. i. pp. 136, 
137 :-— ; 

“Such a number of ecclesiastics fell (three 
hundred according to Dr. Lingard) that it was, 
says Buchanan, for a long time called the ‘ White 
Battle,’ and is sportively recorded by the Scottish 
writers, under the title of the ‘Chapter of 
Myton’ (or Mitton, as they erroneously call it). 
The Archbishop himself had a very narrow 
escape, and had business enough to fill up the 
vacancies in his church on his return.” 

St. SwITHIN. 


Heart BurtaLt: Wiiw1aAmM Kine, LL.D., 
PRINCIPAL OF St. Mary Hatt, OxFrorp 
(11 S. x. 431; 12 S. i 73, and _ earlier 
references).—At 11 S. viii. 353, H. I. B, 
writes :— 

‘In the former chapel of St. Mary’s Hall (now 
annexed to Oriel College) at Oxford a heart (I think, 
of a former Fellow) is said to be interred...... During 
the latter part of my undergraduate days at Oriel 
(1897-1901) a nine days’ wonder was caused by a 
ghost story to the effect that, just before midnight 
every night, the heart was heard to beat.” 

It was, in fact, the clock preparing to strike. 
This forgotten heart was probably that 
of Dr. William King. 

In ‘ London and Middlesex,’ vol. iv., by 
J. Norris Brewer, 1816, p. 341, among 
eminent persons buried at Ealing is 
“Dr. William King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, whom we have already mentioned as a 
native of Stepney. Dr. King died in 17/64, and 
directed that his heart, enclosed in a silver case, 
should be deposited in St. Mary Hall, and his other 
remains be interred at Ealing.” 

The deposit of Dr. King’s heart at St. Mary 
Hall is not mentioned in ‘ Memorials of 
Oxford,’ by James Ingram, 1837, vol. ii, in 
that part which concerns St. Mary Hall. 
On p. 7 of that part, in a foot-note, is given 
his long, Latin epitaph, written by himself, 
and ‘‘ inscribed on a white marble tablet on 
the north side of the chapel, under a small 
vase.’’ In this the author makes no mention 
of the destination of his heart, or other 
remains. Assuming that the copy given 
by Ingram is correct, it is curious that Dr. 
King, composing his epitaph about eighteen 
months before his death, wrote: “ Fui 
Guilielmus King, LL.D. Ab anno MDcOxIx 
ad annum MDCCLXIV Hujus Aulz Preefectus, 
and that, according to the additional in- 
scription in the exergue below the epitaph, 
he died Dec. 30, 1763 (not in 1764 as stated 
by Brewer—see above). Probably when he 
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composed his own epitaph he had determined 
to resign his office in 1764. 

It is, perhaps, interesting to note that, 
although when he wrote the epitaph (1762) 
the New Style was not quite ten years old, 
he says that he wrote it ‘ pridie nonas Junii 


die natali Georgii III.”’ (see 10 S. iv. 26, 
173). Presumably the ‘‘ small vase’ men- 


tioned by Ingram, if it still exists, contains 
the heart of Dr. King. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
records the deposit of the heart. It also 
says: “‘ There is a striking likeness of King 
in the orator’s rostrum in Worlidge’s picture 
of the installation of Lord Westmoreland.” 


In the said engraving King appears in 
profile, having some _ resemblance to 


William TIT. 

Perhaps Dr. MaGrarn, or some other 
Oxford correspondent, will tell us whetber 
the silver case or vase still exists. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


To the latest reply on this subject it may 
be useful to add—by way of record, for it 
must be well known to most of the Fellows— 
that a section of the trunk of the great tree 
under which Dr. Livingstone’s heart was 
interred is preserved in the museum of the 
Royal Geographical Society at Kensington. 

B. GLANVILL CORNEY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
LypIARp (11 S. xii. 442). — G. W. Marshall 
in his ‘ Genealogist’s Guide ’ mentions a pedi- 
gree of Lydiard of Cheltenham (T. P.), 1865, 
folio page. This perhaps would supply the 
information required. M.A.Oxon. 


SKULL AND IRON Nait (11 S. xii. 181, 306, 
389, 409, 490 ; 12 S. i. 77).—I should like to 
suggest to L. L. K. that it is possible to put 
the matter to the test, and prove once and 
for all whether or not a wooden peg can be 
driven through the skull in the temporal 
region. I dare say the _ professor of 
anatomy at some medical school could be 
persuaded to let the test be made. For my 
own part I shall be considerably surprised 
if it is not easy to drive a wooden peg, made 
of some tough wood and only about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, right | 
through the temporal bones with the help 
of nothing more heavy than an ordinary 
carpenter's mallet. L. L. K.’s reference to 
an abattoir suggests to me that he does not 
realize that the skull in the frontal region is 
very much thicker than it is in the temporal 
region in man; and I believe that in animals ! 
like oxen the difference is greater still. 

M.D. 
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If the wooden spike or nail were hardened 
by fire, as probably tent pegs or nails were so 
hardened from earliest times, the point would 
be easily driven through the two temporal 
bones into the ground by means of a hand 
hammer or mallet such as is now used to 
drive home tent-pegs. A fire-hardened peg 
or nail made of wood can be driven with 
ease into any kind of timber almost. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 





LEITNER (12 S. i. 48).—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Amery, wife of Charles F. Amery, of the 
Panjab Forest Department, was the sister 
of Gottlieb Wilhelm Leitner, Ph.D., so well 
known at Lahore, where he was for more than 
twenty years Principal of the Government 
College there; but the name Leitner was 
I believe assumed, and was not their 
patronymic. F. pe H. LE. 


SHRINES AND RELICS OF SAINTS (12 S. i. 
70).—St. Medan’s Well lies in a cleft of the 
sea-cliff beside the ruins of Kirkmaiden— 
formerly a parish church, but at the Re- 
formation the old parish was united to that 
of Glasserton, Wigtownshire. The well 
issues just above high-tide mark, and to 
reach it one has to thrust an arm far into 
the cleft and bring the water out in a cup. 
It is now known as the Chincough or Kink- 
hoast Well, the water being reputed a specific 
against whooping-cough. The legend con- 
nected with it is too long to repeat here ; 
suffice it to say that it affirms that an Irish 
maiden, Medana virgo, having, towards the 
end of the fourth century, made a vow of 
perpetual virginity, was the object of the 
ardent affection of miles quidam nobilis. 
To escape from his suit, she left Treland cwm 
duabus ancillis and landed in Galloway, 
where, after many adventures, she built a 
cell, which gave its name to the parish of 
Kirkmaiden, the southernmost parish in 
Scotland (referred to in Burns’s verse “ Frae 
Maidenkirk to John o’ Groat’s’’). That 
parish still exists. But, having been followed 
thither by miles nobilis, Medan crossed the 
Bay of Luce on a rock miraculously con- 
verted into a boat, and, cum duabus ancillis, 
landed on the east side, where she built 
another cell, which gave its name to a 
second parish of Kirkmaiden (now sup- 
pressed). Again her lover overtook her ; 
she climbed into a tree and remonstrated 
with him from the upper branches. He 
declared that he could not resist the at- 
traction of her beautiful eyes ; whereupon, 
eripuit oculos—she tore them out and flung 
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them down to him. On the spot where they 
fell sprang up the well aforesaid. The story 
is given at length, and in much detail, in the 
‘ Breviarium Aberdonense,’ folios clviii., 
clix. (Bannatyne Club, 1852). The lapse of 
fifteen hundred years has not prevailed to 
weaken the belief of the. faithful in the 
virtues of the Chincough Well. The Pres- 
byterian inhabitants of the district. still 
resort to it as a prophylactic and remedy. 
Only three or four years ago, the son and 
heir of a great Catholic nobleman being ill 
with whooping-cough in London, I was 
asked to send a bottle of the water, which I 
did, and the child recovered. Quid plura ? 
I need scarcely add that, chemically, the 
water of the Chincough Well does not differ 
appreciably from that of hundreds of other 
springs in the neighbourhood. In _ the 
Celtic Kalendar St. Medana is allotted 
Nov. 19 as her feast-day. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


HAGIOGRAPHY OF Cyprus (11 8. xii. 460’ 
12 §, i. 13).—Is not Nikandros for Nikander’ 
the name of a Christian soldier living in 
Egypt, who suffered martyrdom, with ten 
companions, under Diocletian? (‘‘ They 
were placed in a sort of walled pound, exposed 
to the full glare of the sun in the hot summer,” 
and had to die from thirst.) Their feast, in 
the Greek calendar, is on June 8 (see Rev. 
Alban Butler at June 17, and Baring-Gould, 
vol. June, pp. 39 and 231). 

Is Arkadhi, perhaps, for St. Arcadius ? 
He was living about 260 in the north of 
Africa, and suffered martyrdom by having 
all his limbs amputated; in art he is re- 
presented as a torso ; his feast, according to 
the Latins, is on Jan. 12 (see Baring-Gould, 
vol, January, p. 162). Arcade is also the 
name of a Greek emperor who may have 
been considered as a saint, but it is hardly 
likely, as he was excommunicated in the 
time of St. John Chrysostomus. 

I should suggest that the translation of the 
names would be of some use, as they may 
have been Latinized by the Western Church. 
Shall I say I understand Akindynos as 
being something like Pacificus; Arga like 
Clara, Fulgens or Fulgida; Dryinos for 
Querceus, Quercinus(?),. or Robustus; 
Phylaxis for Custos or Janitor ; Nipios could 
be Infans or Puer, the child Jesus, or an 
infant martyr. Is Armenios a wrong traduc- 
tion for Arsenios, a well-known name in the 

xreek Church ? 

By the way, I should be pleased to learn 
from Mr. Gro. JEFFery if there remains any 





tradition about a certain stone said to have 

the curious property of counteracting the 

effect of loadstone on iron :— 

Frigida nam chalybi suspendo metalla per auras, 

Vi quadam superans ferrea fata revinco, 

Mox adamante Cypri presente potentia fraudor.”’ 
Aldhelmi AZnigmata, ‘De magnete ferrifero.’ 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 


Guipott Famity (11 S. xii. 258, 422).— 
The recently issued publication of the 
Southampton Record Soc., ‘The Black Book 
of Southampton,’ vol. iii, supplies the 
family name of Sir Anthony Guidotti’s wife 
Dorothe : ‘‘ The son-in-law of Henry Huttoft, 
the builder of the Tudor House, was a 
Florentine, Antony Guidotti” (p. ix); and 
further (p. xvii): “‘ Thus Antony Guidotti, 
who married Huttoft’s daughter, ruined 
himself and nearly ruined his father-in-law.” 

On p. 58, n., Henry Huttoft is referred to 
as ‘ sheriff 1521, mayor 1525 and 1534. He 
caused some discontent during his mayoralty 
by making a Florentine merchant a burgess 
without the town’s consent.” 

Joun L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor. 


THE Moray MInstREIrs (12 S. i. 10, 54),.— 
My recollections of this merry band differ 
altogether from those of G. F. R. B. They 
were generally known in earlier days as the 
Jermyn (Street) Band, which met at the 
rooms occupied in that street by Mr. Arthur 
Lewis. Far from being given only to ballad 
and glee singing, they numbered amongst 
their body many amateur instrumentalists 
of distinction. Although I do not pretend 
to special knowledge, or wish to dogmatize, 
I am inclined to believe that the idea of the 
Arts Club germinated in Jermyn Street. 
Mr. Arthur Lewis was a very accomplished 
water-colour painter, as well as many other 
things, and his rooms were the rendezvous 
of artists of various professions. After his 
marriage with Miss Kate Terry, he took 
Moray Lodge, Campden Hill, on the opposite 
side of the pathway which separated it from 
Holly Lodge, once Macaulay’s home. The 
hospitable traditions of Jermyn Street were 
continued for some years, and invitations to 
the concerts were greatly sought after ; but 
family claims at length extinguished this 
Bohemian cénacle. Johnnie Foster, before 
going to Westminster, had been organist and 
choirmaster at St. Andrew’s, Well Street, 
and had made that church as attractive by 
its music as by its ornate ritual, which was in 
advance of other churches. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 
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From Jackson's Woolwich Journal, May, 
1868 :— 

‘* Royal Cambridge Asylum ....The ‘ Wandering 
Minstrels’ (instrumental), conductor—Capt. the 
Hon. Seymour J. G. Egerton, and the ‘ Moray 
Minstrels ’ (vocal), conductor—John Foster, Esq., 
will give a grand concert at St. James’s Hall, on 
Monday, May 25th, in aid of the Funds of the 


Asylum.” 
d,. Bis 2. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY QUOTATIONS 
(11 S. xii. 478).—It should have been added 
that the words quoted by Ben Jonson are 
from Claudian, ‘ De Laudibus Stilichonis,’ 
lib. ii. 317, 318. EDWARD BENSLY. 


Wyvitt Or CoNstTABLE BuRTON (12 S. i. 
50).—In _Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetcies’ no 
mention is made of a clerk in holy orders 
with the Christian name of Marmaduke, but 
two are with the Christian name of Christo- 
pher. A Dr. Christopher Wyvill was Dean 
of Ripon, and died in 1710. He had two sons, 
one William, and the other was Christopher. 
Sir Marmaduke Wyvill married a lady named 
Yerburgh. One son was Marmaduke, who died 
in 1753. He had a brother named Chris- 
topher. His first wife was a Miss Martin 
Leake; their only child was Elizabeth, who 
married the Rev. Christopher Wyvill. Was 
he the son or grandson of the Dean of 
Ripon ? Christopher married secondly a 
lady named Asty ; they had a son christened 
Asty, sixth baronet. He died unmarried, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Christopher 
Wyvill. The Rev. Christopher Wyvill, who 
married Elizabeth Wyvill, had no children. 
Burke does not give the name of his second 
wife ; they seem to have had six or seven 
children. The Dean of Ripon was the 
seventh son of Sir Christopher Wyvill. 

M.A.OxoNn. 


Sir Marmaduke Asty Wyvill, seventh 
baronet, was succeeded at Constable Burton 
by his brother-in-law and cousin, the Rev. 
Christopher (not Marmaduke) Wyvill, Rector 
of Black Notley, Essex. 

The Rev. Chris. Wyvill was the only son 
of Edward Wryvill, general supervisor of 
Excise at Edinburgh, who in turn was the 
son of D’Arcy Wyvill, second son of Sir 
William Wyvill, fourth baronet. 

Chris. Wyvill had no issue by his first 
wife, Elizabeth, sister of Sir Marmaduke 


Asty Wyvill (whom he married Oct. 1, 1773 ; | 


she died July 23, 1783). He married secondly, 
Aug. 9, 1787, at Fingall, Yorks, Sarah 
Codling, daughter of J. Codling. Vide 
“Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
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! I sheuld be very glad of any information 
jrespecting the Codling family, however 
slight. 

| Sarah Wyvill’s sister, Isabella Codling, 
;married John Miller, whose family, 
I believe, at one time held considerable 
| property in Swaledale. 

Pure J. HAYWARD. 


The Rev. Christopher Wyvill, who suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his cousin, Sir 
Marmaduke Asty Wyvill, seventh baronet, 
in 1774, was son cf Edward Wyvill (died 
1791), who was second sen of D’Arey Wyvill 
(died 1734), the next brother of the fifth 
baronet. The Rev. Christopher was, after 
his father, the next heir male of the 
family in England, and, but for the existence 
of an American branch descended from 
William, the eldest son of D'Arcy Wyvill, 
would have been entitled to the baronetcy. 
Some particulars of this American branch 
are given in G. E. C[okayne’s]' Complete 
Baronetage,’ i. 104-5. W. D. PINK. 


According to G. E. C., Sir Marmaduke Asty 
Wyvill, seventh baronet of Constable Burton, 
co. York, died at Bath, Feb. 23, 1774, and 
the estates passed at his death to his only 
surviving sister (of the half blood), Elizabeth, 
the first wife of the Rev. Christopher Wyvill, 
Rector of Black Notley, Essex. She died 
without surviving issue, and her husband 
appears to have succeeded to the estates, This 
Christopher Wyvill was the great-grandson 
of D’Arey Wyvill, second son of Sir William 
Wyvill, fourth baronet; and though the 
baronetcy is no longer assumed, it is clear 
that it is not extinet. F.. pe Hf. L. 


THE Rev. PHItip ROSENHAGEN (11 §. xii. 
442, 488).—He was appointed Chaplain of 
H.M.S. Jupiter, by warrant, in 1796 
(Admiralty Commission and Warrant Book, 
P.R.O.; Rev. A. G. Kealy, ‘ Chaplains of the 
Royal Navy, 1626-1903,’ p. 75). 

It is probable that he was transferred to 
the Suffolk, then the flagship of the Cape 
and East Indies Station, upon his arrival at 
that station in the Jupiter. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 





ANN Cook (12 8, i. 30).—If it is any 
|satisfaction to Pre. Brapstow, I am 
able to inform him that, after searching The 
| Methodist Magazine to which he refers for 
'the year 1821, I find no mention therein of 
|Ann Cook. I have also searched The 
| Primitive Magazine without success. 
A. H. MACLEAN. 

14 Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 
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AUTHOR WANTED (12 S. i. 10). —In one | 
to C. B.’s inquiry, which r have just seen, 
the following are in full the lines which he 
asks for :— 

A friend of mine was married to a scold 
vo me he e came and all his grievance told 
Says he * She’s like a woman raving mad ”’ 
‘** Alas ”’ said I ‘ * that’ 8 very bad’ 

‘No not so bad ”’ said he ‘** for with her true 
I I had both lands and houses hard cash too 
Said I “* My friend then that was well for the e° 
Sin ' was not so well”’ said he 

‘For I and her own brother 
Agreed to go to law with one another 
We did so I was cast the suit was lost 
And every single penny went to pay the cost ’ 
me hat was bad ’ said 

‘ Well not so bad ”’ said he 
‘* For we agreed that he the lands should keep 
And give to me four score of Yorkshire sheep 
Fair fat and fine they were to be ” 

* Well surely that ’’ said I ‘‘ was well for thee ” 
‘*T'was not so well for when the shee »p I got 
The y every single one died of the rot 

‘That was bad ’ ” said 

‘ Well not so bad ”’ said he 

‘Into an oaken vat I thought to scrape the fat 
And melt it for the winter store ” 


“i 


‘Well surely that” said I ‘‘ was better than 
_ before 2 

°*Twas not so well for having got a clumsy 
fellow 


To scrape the fat and melt it into tallow 
Into the seething mass the fire catches 
And like brimstone matches burns the place to 

ashes ”’ 

‘That was bad ”’ said I 

* Well not so bad ” said he 

* For harkee what was best 
My scolding wife was burnt among the rest’ | 

I have no idea who was the author and 
have never seen the piece in print. I have 
known it for over forty years, as an old friend 
of ours used to recite it to my brother and 
myself when we were boys. I have found it 
on several occasions a useful encore recita- 
tion; it is always appreciated, and is new 
to all who hear it. 

The reference to matches points to its not 
being more than a century old. 

F, ARTHUR JANSON. 

[Mr. H. Davey and E. R. supply versions of the 

story differing in expression in numerous places. | 


“Tue Macicat Note’ (11 8. xii. 400).— 
A friend now tells me he thinks this little 
book has reference to some trouble with the 
Duke of York and a Mrs. Clarke; and he has 
shown me an old Sussex newspaper which 
refers slightly to the matter. Perhaps this 
may furnish a clue. 

JoHN C, DowpDNEY. 

Whitehall, Stratford, E. 
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British Hers: Hers Topacco (12 §. i. 
48).—Perheps British Herb, or Herb Tobacco, 
was an English-made imitation of what is 
mentioned below. According to a quotation 
from Joseph Price’s ‘* Tracts,’ vol. i., 1782, 
p. 78, given in ‘ Hobson-Jobson’ by Yule 
and Burnell, new edition edited by William 
Crooke, 1903, s.v. ‘ Hooka,’ the composition 
smoked in a hooka (for hookah) was a 
‘mixture of sweet-scented Persian tobacco, 
sweet herbs, coarse sugar, spice, &c.”’ 

Tf I remember rightly, I was told many 
years ago that rose petals were used in the 
composition for smoking in the hookah, 
narghilly, or hubble-bubble. According to 
‘The Oriental Interpreter, by J. H. 
Stoequeler, 1848, s.7. ‘ Hookah-burdar,’ the 
preparation was made by 
“ chopping the tobacco very small, then adding ripe 
plantains, molasses, or raw sugar, together “with 
some cinnamon, and other aromatics ; keeping the 
mass, which resembles an electuary, in close vessels. 
When about to be used, it is again worked up well ; 
some at that time add a little tincture of musk, or 
a few grains of that perfume ; others prefer pouring 
a solution .of it, or a little rose-water, down the 
snake, or pliable tube, at the moment the hookah 
is introduced. In either case, the fragrance of the 
tobacco is effectually superseded.”’ 

The preparation was, I suppose, the 
work of the hookah- burdar, who had also 
to place burning charcoal on the top of the 
composition, when in the bowl of the pipe, 
for his master to smoke. Probably there are 
no, or very few, Europeans in India now who 
smoke goracco (guracco)—the name given to 
the composition by Stocqueler. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The leaves of the common coltsfoot 
(Tussilago farfara) form the basis of the 
herb tobacco (‘ Wild Flowers.... 
and their Medicinal Uses,’ a handy book of 
wild flowers, Ward, Lock & Co.) ; the dried 
leaves are mixed with yarrow, rose-leaves, 
and some sweet herbs, and this herb tobacco 
is said to be useful in cases of asthma (‘ Old 
English Wild Flowers,’ Warne & Co.). The 
smoke from the burning roots is employed 
for driving away gnats ‘ Wild Flowers, 
G. Routledge & Sons). Indian tobacco is 
Lobelia inflata. Mountain tobaceo is Arnica 
montana. QUILL. 


Seventy years ago both men and 
women smoked as tobacco a mixture com- 
posed of coltsfoot flowers and leaves dried in 
the sun, then cut and shredded. Many 
smoked the mixture alone, others filled 





[An account of Mary Anne Clarke and her relations 
with the Duke of York 
*D.N.B.’| 


will be found in me 


the pipe with this and tobacco crammed 
|into the pipe bowl in alternate layers. 
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the two together being especially liked. 
I have gathered foal-foot flowers with stalks 
and leaves for my father’s use in the pipe, and 
his opinion was that foal-foot improved the 
tobacco weed, and that it acted as a tonic 
to the system. The gipsy folk, as we called 
them, also smoked various kinds of dried 
herbs in their pipes, and the chewing of 
bitter herbs was very common. “ Foal-foot’’ 
was the usual name for colts foot. 
Worksop. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


GEORGE INN, BoroucH (12 S. i. 90).— 
Drawings of the George Inn, Southwark can | 
be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
References to these are given in Philip 
Norman’s * Drawings of Old London,’ pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. 
The drawings are described as follows :— | 

8. The George Inn, Southwark, 1884; also seven- 
teenth-century Trade 'Token issued from here 
(Black and White) (13 in. x 93 in.). 

9. Interior of Taprcom, George Inn, 1886 (Black 
and White) (7 in. x 104 in.). 

The George Inn, or what is left of it, stands 
between the sites of the Tabard and the White 
Hart. It seems to have come into existence in 
the early part of the sixteenth century, and is 
mentioned by the name of “St. George” in 1554: 

St. George that swinged the Dragon, 
And sits on horseback at mine hostess’ door. 

The owner in 1558 was Humfrey Colet or Collet, 
who had been member of Parliament for South- 
wark. In 1634 a return was made that the inn had 
been built of brick and timber (no doubt rebuilt) in 
1622. Soon after the middle of that century, in a 
book called ‘Musarum Deliciw, or the Muses’ 
Recreations,’ compiled by Sir John Mennes (admiral 
and chief controller of the navy) and Dr. James 
Smith, appeared some lines ‘upon a_ surfeit 
caught by drinking bad sack at the George Tavern 
in Southwark.”’ Perhaps the landlord mended his 
ways ; in any case the rent was shortly afterwards 
150/. a year, a large sum for those days. ‘Two 
seventeenth-century trade tokens of the house 
hl an illustration of one is given, which reads 

us:— 

Q.—Anthony Blake, Tapster, Ye George Inn, 
Southwarke. 

R.—(No legend.) Three tobace)-pipes and four 
pots. 

In 1670, Mark Wayland and Mary his wife held 
the George at arent of 150/. a year. It was then 
partly burnt down, and Wayland rebuilt it. In 
eonsequence his rent was reduced to 80/. and a 
sugar-loaf. In the Great Southwark Fire of 1676 
the house was totally destroyed, and was again 
rebuilt by ths tenant, a further reduction of the 
rent and an extension of the lease being granted. 
The present structure dates from this rebuilding. 
it was a great coaching and carriers’ inn; only a 
fragment, but a picturesque one, now exists, the 
rest having been pulled down in 1889-90. The 
yard is used for the purp»ses of the Great Northern, 
the Gieat Central, and the Great Eastern Railway 
Companies. | 











ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Historical incidents likely to be interesting 
to the ordinary reader appear to be scanty 
in the case of the George Inn, or St. George 
Inn, as it seems to have been sfyled in the 
days of old. Jn a lecture on ‘ Some cf the 
Ancient Inns of Southwark,’ by Mr. Geo. R. 
Corner, F.S.A., read before the Surrey 
Archeological Scciety in Southwerk, Mev 12, 
1858, the author states that it is mentioned 
under the latter name in 1544 (34 H. VIII.), 
as being situate (as it is) on the northern 
side of the Tabard. It is also nomed by 


Stow (‘Survey,’ p. 415, Kingsford’s ed. ii. 62), 
but without comment. The next known 


reference is furnished by two tokens now in 
the Beaufoy Collection at the Guildhell 
Library. One of them was issued by ‘ Anthony 
Blake. Tapster. Ye George in Southwark,”’ 
and on the reverse are three tobacco-pipes ; 
above them, four beer measures. The other 
token is inscribed : “‘ James Gunter. 16— [?},”’ 
St. George and Dragon in fieid. Reverse, 
“* In Southwarke ”’: in the field, “* L. A. G.” 

Some lines from the * Musarum Delicie, 
or the Muses’ Recreations,’ 1656, upon @ 
surfeit caused by drinking bad sack at 
the George Tavern in Southwark, have come 
down to our days, and are quoted in Walford’s 
‘Old and New London,’ vi. 85, so they need 
not be repeated here. 

In 1670 the inn was in great part de- 
molished bya serious fire which then happened 
in the Borough, and it was totally destroyed 
by the still more severe conflagration in 
1676, when upwards of five hundred houses 
were burnt. From the records of the 
Parliamentary inquiry into the latter mis- 
fortune, still preserved at Guildhall, it 
appears that the owner of the George at 
that time was John Sayer, and the tenant, 
Mark Weyland. The fire was finally stopped 
by the substantial building of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, then recently erected ; and a tablet, 
now, I believe, removed to the new hospital 
at Lambeth, commemorates the event. 

In the year 1739 the George Inn was the 
property of Thomas Aynescomb, Esq., of 
Charterhouse Square, from whom it des- 
cended to his granddaughter, Valentina 
Aynescomb, who married Lillie Smith, Esq. 
In 1785 the inn, with considerable other 
property, was sold under an Act of Parlia- 
ment by the trustees to Lillie Smith 
Aynescomb, Esq., of Thames Street, 
merchant ; and early in the last century it 
was purchased by the trustees of Guy’s 
Hospital. In the conveyance of 1785 the 
inn is described as having been formerly in 
the occupation of Mary Weyland (probably 
widow of Mark Weyland, who was host in 
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1676) ; afterwards of William Golding ; and 
then of Thomas Green, who, in 1809, was 
succeeded by his niece Frances and her 
husband, Westerman Scholefield, after whose 
death his widow actually remained in charge 
ef the inn until her death in 1859. 

Although the house has been considerably 
eltered since then, and is now promoted to 
the rank of en hotel, a portion of the old 
yard end galleries on one side of it have 
survived, and it is still worth a visit. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Mr. Matz might consult Timbs’s ‘ Curio- 
sities of London,’ under Southwark inns ; 
Burn’s ‘ London Tradesmen’s Tokens’ ; and 
A. St. John Adcock’s ‘ Booklover’s London.’ 

I recommend Mr. Martz to take an early 
opportunity of lunching at this old tavern. 
The manageress, Miss Murray, will be able 
to give him a good deal of information, and 
there are always present a few clients who 
have patronized the place for many years, 
and who are well up in its history and 
associations. REGINALD JACOBS. 


I presume that Mr. Marz is familiar with 
‘The Inns of Old Southwark,’ by Rendle and 
Norman. Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 


Rosicructans (12 8. i. 70).—Traces of 
these mysterious philosophers are to be 
found in other parts of England. There is in 
a churchyard at Honor Oak the tomb of 
Robert Wentworth Little, who was Supreme 
Magus, 1866-76 ; and in the church at Bear- 
stead, Kent, that of Dr. Robert Fludd, 
who died in 1637. In common with the 
inquirer I should be glad to learn more of the 
present-day Rosicrucians and their connexion 
with the earlier body. H. Masson. 

32 Hazeldene Road, Chiswick, W. 


See ‘ The Real History of the Rosicrucians,’ 
by Arthur Edward Waite (Geo. Redway, 
1887). A. R. BAYLEY. 


‘Tue PassIONATE Piterm’ (11 S. xii. 
259, 487; 12 S. i. 59).—I am indebted to 
Mr. Maurice Jonas for pointing out my 
slip in the ‘Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 
which shall be corrected in the forthcoming 
Supplement to that work. On p. 429 therein 
I stated ‘‘ three copies of the 1599 issue are 
known to survive.” It should be two 


only ; and of the 1612 issue two copies are 
now recorded, instead of one. 

On account of the recently discovered 
copy of 1612 having passed privately to 
America, no record appears to have occurred 
in the usual bibliographical quarterlies. After 





some search I discovered a mention of it 
in the columns of our faithful ally The 
Atheneum for Jan. 11, 1908, p. 42, which says 
“The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 1612, ‘obtained 
2,000. by private sale twelve months ago.” 

If Swinburne were alive it would be 
engaging to hear him reconcile this astound- 
ing price (the highest yet paid for a separate 
piece of Shakespeare’s) with his judgment 
of the book, which runs, if I remember 
aright, thus :— 

“A worthless little volume of stolen and 
mutilated poetry, patched up with dirty and 
dreary doggrel, under the senseless and prepos- 
terous title of ‘The Passionate Pilgrim ’....the 
gabble of geese or chatter of apes.” 

After this “‘exhaust of steam” it is 
refreshing to hear Mr. Jonas describe it as 
‘““a rare bibliographical treasure.” 

Wo. Jaacarp, Lieut. 


GENERAL JOHN GUISE (12 8. i. 45).—Is 
this the general whose epitaph is said to 
be :— 

Here lies Sir John Guise, 

No man laughs and no man cries: 
Where he’s gone and how he fares, 
No man knows and no man cares ? 


H. A. Sr. J. M. 


THE PINDAR OF WAKEFIELD (12 S. i. 69).— 
There is a house with this sign at 328 Gray’s 
Inn Road, W.C. W. B. S. 


I am told by a collector of signs that this 
sign is a very rare one; the only example he 
knows is to be seen (or was till lately) in the 
Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 

G. C. Moore Sirsa. 


’ 


JOHN STUART, EDINBURGH (11 S. xi. 432; 
xii. 15).—‘ Miscellanea Invernessiana,’ by 
John Noble, 1902, gives many particulars 
about the Barbour-Stuart marriage; and 
‘Letters of Two Centuries, edited by 
C. Fraser M‘Intosh (1890), p. 193 or so, says 
the lady had a son. M. R. R. M‘G. G. 


REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES (12 S. i. 30, 74). 
—By way of supplementing the bibliography 
already mentioned on this subject, I may 
say that a long list of regimental nicknames 
appeared in The Sporting Times of Feb. 22, 
1879. This list was reconstructed and 
supplemented in order to adapt it to the new 
territorial arrangement in the same organ 
of March 10, 1900. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Mr. J. M. Buttocn would find a mine of 
information in ‘ Nicknames and Traditions 
of the British Army,’ published by Gale & 


Polden, Amen Corner, E.C. 
St. SwiTHIN. 
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l 
JouN TREVISA (11 S. xi. 148, 198).—Some 
valuable biographical particulars are given 
in the Rev. H. J. Wilkins’s ‘Was John 
Wycliffe a Negligent Pluralist ? also 
‘John de Trevisa: his Life and Work’ 
(1915, pp. xii and 113). In this Dr. Wilkins 
has gathered new material, and presents 
reliable evidence for the date of Trevisa’s 
death being 1402, and not as variously 
stated by other writers. He also places the 
year of Trevisa’s birth as about 1322. 
RoLaNnp AUSTIN. 


Gloucester. 


Tue British Army: Mascors (12 §. i. 10, 
58, 94).—When the 5th Lancers were in 
India in the sixties the regiment had a tame 
bear. It was taught to waltz, and, with a 
woman’s bonnet put on its head, it used to 
perform with one of the troopers of the 
regiment for a partner, and I believe was a 
most comical exhibition. 

A. GwWYTHER. 

Windham Club. 


‘THe VicaR OF Bray’ (11 8S. xii. 453; 


12 S. i, 12, 72)—From Mr. PIERPOINT 
saying that ‘‘ none of the dates....fit in 


with a vicar alleged to have lived temp. 
Charles II. to George I.,’’ he has evidently 
not read the inscription on Dr. Carswell’s 
tombstone, which I quoted in my previous 
communication. Had he done so, he would 
have seen that Dr. Carswell was Chaplain 
to Charles IT., and died in 1709. He therefore, 
as I said before, is contemporaneous with the 
song. G. H. PALMER. 





Motes on Books. 


Runic and Heroic Poems of the Old Teutonic 
Peoples. Edited by Bruce Dickins, Allen 
Scholar, sometime Scholar of Magdalene College. 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net.) 

THREE Runic poems, severally Anglo-Saxon, 

Norwegian, and Icelandic; four precious frag- 

ments of heroic verse, namely, ‘ Waldhere,’ 

‘Finn,’ ‘Deor,’ and ‘ Hildebrand’; English 

translations ; concise notes; copious biblio- 

graphies, and engravings of five of the best-known 

Futhores—all this goes to make up a volume 

which its author modestly describes as a “ little 

one.’ ‘‘ Small herbs have grace,” however, and 

Mr. Bruce Dickins’s work has a full share of both 

gracefulness and utility. His choice and _ treat- 

ment of material are well directed, and they 

recall to mind the remark of the Rev. Daniel H. 

Haigh, who was the first to print ‘ Waldhere ’ and 

‘Hildebrand ’’ in England, and who said of the 

latter that it ‘‘ is the only relic in a foreign dialect 
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worthy to be placed side by side with ‘ Beowulf,’ | 
the ‘ Fight at Finnesham,’ the ‘ Lament of Deor,’ | 
and the fragments of the ‘Saga of Waldhere ’”’ | 
‘The Anglo-Saxon Sagas: an Examination of | 
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their Value as Aids to History,’ 1861, p. 149.) 
Daniel Haigh was no mean judge of these spirited 
old poems, and when Mr. Dickins tells us that 
‘Finn’ is the fine flower of Anglo-Saxon heroic 
poetry, and that it is one of the most vivid 
battle-pieces in any language, he appropriately 
reflects his predecessor’s enthusiasm. 

Mr. Dickins’s particular bibliographies are full: 
of research. His ‘ General Bibliography,’ too, 
will be found to be very helpful. Nearly one 
hundred and fifty works are enumerated, and it is: 
surprising to find that no fewer than sixty of 
these have appeared in the last fifteen years. 
This output indicates an encrmous amount of 
labour, and, unfortunately, of overlapping 
drudgery as well. The prospect is disquieting, 
and the wide divergences of opinion and results 
which characterize the criticism of Anglo-Saxon 
poems prompt the questions: Are we moving 
along right lines ? and Have we a clear perception 
of the ends we ought to have in view ? 

Mr. Dickins expresses regret that grammarians 
have neglected the Anglo-Saxon Runic poem. 
But the text has not been recovered. Despite 
all his own industry and painstaking com- 
parisons, he admits that seven of the twenty-nine 
head-words in the poem are incomprehensible. 
The grammarian would long ago have availed 
himself of this poem, and to the fullest extent, 
no doubt; but what could he do with such a 
phrase, for instance, as ‘‘ Eolhx seccard hefp’”’ ? 
And what trust can we now be expected to place 
in the judgment even of such sckolars as Grimm, 
Grein, and Rieger, who, having emended the 
passage in various ways, tell us that ‘ sedge- 
grass”? makes a ‘ ghastly wound ” ? 

In the text of ‘ Waldhere,’ at 1. 18, there is a 
misprint. In note 26 to ‘ Finn’ we read of the 
‘confusion’ of Sige and Se in proper names. 
But this feature is not confined to Anglo-Saxon 
writers: we may find it on early Swedish coins 
and in the lists of Visigothic kings. In the notes 
to ‘ Deor’ the equation of Widga with Widigoia 
is hazardous, and the possibility that the 
Merings over whom Theodrie ruled were the 
Merewioings of ‘ Beowulf’ has escaped attention.. 
The dialectal equations in note 19 to ‘ Deor’ 
require elaboration. With respect to Meran 
(really Dalmatia) W. Grimm is a better guide 
than the investigators who find the Meranare 
(i.e., the Gothi) in the Tyrol. Mr. Dickins has 
handled ‘ Hildebrand’ in a very interesting way, 
and its obscurities and linguistic impossibilities 
are treated with judgment and discretion. 

The rare combination in one scholar of critical 
knowledge of Old High German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Norwegian, and Icelandic prompts the expression 
of the hope that Mr. Dickins will add a working 
knowledge of Old Welsh to his other attainments,. 
so that, when the time arrives, he will be prepared 
to play the fullest part possible in the elucidation 
of that wondrous palimpsest, the map of Anglian 
Britain—the most wonderful racial document in 
the world. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1916. 
E.C., 28. 6d. net.) 

Whitaker's Peerage, 19I¢. (5s. net.) 

THE ‘ Almanack ’ is late in appearing this year, 
owing to difficulties in collecting some of the 
material consequent upon the war. We find that, 
while the usual subjects are in their accustomed 
places, the Navy and Army lists are curtailed, 


(12 Warwick Lane,. 
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‘‘ little information being available in either case.” 
Among fresh subjects treated are British and 
Enemy Trade, the National Dye Scheme, Labour 
and the War, War Medals, and a Table of Navy 
Losses. Among notable names in the Obituary are 
Father Benson, founder of the Cowley Brother- 
hood; Miss Braddon (Mrs. John Maxwell); Dr. 
Cummings, Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music, long a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’; Bertram 
Dobell; Maarten Maartens (pen-name of Joost 
M. Van der P. Schwartz); Admiral Mahan, the 
naval historian; and Sir James Murray, chief 
editor of the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ 

‘Whitaker’s Peerage’ is increased by over 
twenty pages, and chronicles all the changes 
consequent upon the war to the date of going to 
press. Among the large numbers of new honours 
that have been conferred in recognition of gallant 
services, we note that our brave ally, the King of 
the Belgians, has been made a Knight of the 
Garter, as well as Kitchener of Khartoum and 
the Earl of Derby. Those who have been agi- 
tating for the removal from the Peerage of 
foreign princes who are now fighting against this 
country may find, under Forfeiture of Nobility, 
the difficulty of ‘such removal. Forfeiture can 
now only take place through attainder or death, 
though in the reign of Edward IV. a Duke of 
Bedford was deprived of his rank by an Act of 
Parliament. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
Vol. 2, No. 4. (Manchester, University Press. 
London, Longmans and Quaritch, 6d.) 


WE have in this number the third list of con- 
tributions to the new library for Louvain. 
Already upwards of five thousand volumes have 
been either received or promised. This is an 
excellent beginning, but much more must be 
done if the work of replacement, which the Rylands 
Library has inaugurated, is to be accomplished, 
for the collection destroyed numbered a quarter 
of a million of volumes. 

It is good news to hear that three of the publica- 
tions of the Library, which have taken several 
years to prepare, are now published: Dr. Hunt 
has completed the catalogue of Greek Papyri; 
Mr. Bedale has transcribed and translated the 
Sumerian tablets from Umma ; and Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson has written a description of eight wood- 
cuts of the fifteenth century in the Library, which 
have been reproduced in facsimile, two of them 
‘St. Christopher’ and ‘The Annunciation,’ in 
the colours of the originals. 

Other contents include Prof. Tout’s lecture on 
‘ A Medieval Burglary,’ in which he gives details 
of the burglary of the King’s Wardrobe within 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey on April 24, 
1303. For the purpose of the investigation, he 
was afforded an opportunity of inspecting the 
crypt under the chapter-house, which he found 
to be quite complete. The walls are’some thirteen 
feet thick, so that, although there are numerous 
windows, the light is not very abundant. There 
is only one means of access to it, and that is from 
the church itself. 

The classified list of recent additions to the 
Library occupies fifty pages of the Bulletin. 
Amongst them are. the first two fasciculi of 
M. Paul Vitry’s magnificent work, La 
‘ Mathédrale de Reims: Architecture et Sculpture.’ 





It will contain 225 plates, reproduced in helig- 


gravure, accompanied by an historical introduction: — 


and a bibliography. Fortunately the collection 
of materials had been completed’ before the 
Germans began to bombard the city. 


A PHOTOGRAVURE of ‘ April Love,’ by the 
Arthur Hughes, forms the Secaptlanlecns of re 
February number of The Burlington. The aged 
Pre-Raphaelite died in December of last vear 
and Mr. R. Ross contributes a short appreciation, 
which may be added to the critical accounts of the 
painter mentioned anc, pp. 76, 98. Some ‘ Notes 
on the Museo Nazionale of Florence,’ by Signor 
Giacomo de Nicola, discuss the works of Gian- 
francesco Rustici. The glazed terra-cotta ‘ Noli 
Me Tangere’ of the Convent of Santa Lucia is 
here first ascribed to this artist, being considered 
the missing work of that title mentioned by 
Vasari, and sought for many years by experts, 
The tondo of the Arte deila Seta which has for 
subject ‘ Our Lady and Child with St. John the 
Baptist,’ and which has hitherto been ascribed 
to Andrea Ferucci, is also now from internal 
evidence given to Rustici. Reproductions of both 
these beautiful works accompany the article, 
Mr. Andreas Lindblom describes the cope recently 
discovered in the parochial church of Ska, in the 
diocese of Upsala, an important specimen of opve - 
anglicanum of the second half of the thirteenth 
century. A number of illustrations accom- 
panying the article show the dramatic power of 
the artist. The author considers that the figure 
scenes on this cupe can be traced to designs by the 
same hand that drew those of the famous ‘cope 
of St. John Lateran ; and he suggests London as 
the home of the school of embroidery that gave 
it birth. Mr. Lionel Cust continues his ‘ Notes on 
Pictures in the Royal Collections,’ chiefly referrmg 
to Franz Hals and his portrait sketch of a young 
man, now in Buckingham Palace. : " 


Obituary. 


WILLIAM PERCY ADDLESHAW. 


WE regret to hear of the death, on Feb. 4, of 
Mr. William Percy Addleshaw, who had been in 
bad health for many years. He was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, and went on 
the Northern Circuit. Of recent years he had been 
a J.P. for Sussex. He published a volume of verse, 
entitled ‘The Happy Wanderer,’ and a book of 
short stories, called ‘Out of Egypt,’ under the 
nom de guerre of Percy Hemingway. He also wrote 
a life of Sir Philip Sidney and did some other 
literary work in his own name. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


BrockLey.—Forwarded to Mr. Ertc Watson. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C, 





